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1 

F TER I had read over the preface to 
your Diſcourſe of Miracles, my expec- 
tations were agreeably raiſed, with the 
thoughts of meeting (according to your 


own declaration) with the various reaſonings 
upon the ſeveral queſtions with which the ſub- 


ject of Miracles, conſidered as evidences to prove 


the divine original of a revelation, is concerned, 
repreſented in a fair and candid light; eſpeci- 


7 ally, as you afterwards declare that your defign 
is not to raiſe difficulties and make objections, 


and that you are not a party, nor intereſted on 


either fide, But, after I had delib rately at- 


0 tended 


2:4] 


| tended to the method you have taken, in order 
to proſecute the above deſign, I was ſoon con- 
vinced, that you have exhibited to the world a 
very partial and imperſe& view of that con- 
troverſy; that is, I apprehend, you have not 
done juſtice to the doctrine of miracles, conſi- 
dered as evidences to prove the divine original 
of a revelation, when at the ſame time you have 
diſcovered ſome conſiderable degree of ſolicitude 
in favour of the contrary, as may eafily be diſ- 
cerned through the whole of your performance; 
and which J hope to make more evident in the 
following lines. 

Were it not for your above- cited declarations, 
I ſhould be tempted to ſuſpect, that you had 
really no deſign to exhibit the various reaſon- 
ings with which the ſubject before us is con- 
cerned, but rather to overthrow, at all adven- 
tures, the evidence of Miracles, which could 
not be done, but by ſupprefling many argu- 
ments, which naturally concern the contro- 
verſy. | 

But, as the defign of a writer, abſtractly 
conſidered from the method he purſues, can- 
not affect the controverſy he engages in, I ſhall 
therefore, without any farther introduction, pro- 
ceed to ſhew wherein, I apprehend, you have 
been exceedingly deficient, and to make ſuch 


other remarks, as the controver ly before us may 
require, 


SECT. 


FI) 
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8 E C T. II. 
0 U enquire, Section III Whether 


© there are any other inviſible agents 
© but God, which can, or which do, at leaſt, 
act upon this globe. This enquiry ( you ſay J 
is exceeding difficult, ſeeing we have no foot- 
ſteps to trace, nor any thing to guide us in 
our ſearch after truth, with reſpect to the 
queſtion before us; 10 conſequently, neither 
the negative, nor the affirmative fide of this 
queſtion, is to be taken for granted in order to 
« prove any other point; becauſe nothing can 
© certainly be concluded from either, ſeeing 
that would be to draw certain concluſions from. 
uncertain principles.” 
Upon which, I would beg leave to remark : 
That in proportion to the obſcurity, Or uncer- 
tainty, of any principles advanced, fo will be the 
inferences, or concluſions, drawn from ſuch 
principles; nothing can be clear and unex- 
ceptionable in the conſequence, that is not fo 
in the premiſe, From which juſt conceffion of 
your own it will follow, that what you have 
advanced againſt miracles, as evidences of the 
divine original of a revelation, is altogether pre- 
carious and uncer bein Beate it 15 bailt UPON 
what you yourſelf acknowluge to be a mere ſup- 
poſition, from when CC nothing can be Hairly con- 
claded. _ 

In caſes of ſmall moment, or where perſons 
contend merely to exerciſe themfely es in the arts 


L Co 


of 
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of diſputation, it may not be improper to lay 
_ down principles, which in their own nature are 
uncertain, in order to diſcover what would be 
the conſequences, upon a ſuppoſition that ſuch, 
at preſent, uncertain principles ſhould afterwards 
appear to be true. But in affairs of great moment 
and importance, as the ſubject before us certainly 
is, eſpecially as you have made it public to the 
world, this method ſeems to be very unnatural, * 
as it muſt neceſſarily leave the minds of the ge- ; 
nerality of readers in the fame, if not in greater, 
uncertainty than before; for which reaſon it 
cannot be ſerving the cauſe of truth, ſeeing no. 
diſtant truth can be diſcovered by creatures of our 
| make, unleſs ſome one, or more, certain princi- 
ples are advanced. Indeed had you proved the 
probability of your hypotheſis, you would have 
done ſome ſervice to the controverſy ; becauſe then 3 
every fair and rational deduction, which might 
be drawn from thence, would have been equally 
probable with your hypotheſis. On the contrary, 
tho' you have expreſly declared, that neither the 
affirmative, nor the negative fide of the above 
queſtion is to be taken for granted; yet that you 
might ſtate the argument impartially you 
have taken the affirmative, and have carried 
its conſequences with an air of certitude thro 
your whole performance. This ſame acknow- 
ledged precarious principle you have made the 
foundation of the following very grave enquiry, 
Sect. V. viz. © Whether God will ſuffer inviſible 
agents to exert ſuch power as they have (tho 
© you acknowledge you are ignorant of 7 | 
. | and 


— —— — — — 
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and degree of that power) when it is to be 
< exerciſed for the deluſion of his creatures?“ 


The anſwer you give to that enquiry will be 
conſidered in its place. And notwithſtanding 
your declared ignorance both of the kind and 


degree of power inviſible agents are capable of 


exerting, yet you have all along ſuppoſed their 
power to be ſo extenſive, as not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from divine power. 


Sect, V. p. 27, 28. you infer thus: f Either iſt, 


That there are no inviſible agents but God, which 


* can, or which do (at leaſt) act upon this globe; or 
if there are, or may be ſuch, then it will follow, 
2dly, That miracles prove nothing in the pre- 


ſent caſe; becauſe it will be uncertain with 
ZN reſpect to every miracle, whether God be the 


agent in producing it or not. The firſt of theſe 
« inferences (you tell us) is a concluſion drawn 


from doubtful and uncertain principles; that 


there is no principle in nature or reaſon, from 
whence the fore- mentioned point can be cer- 
tainly inferr'd; and therefore that inference 
(viz. that there is no other inviſible agent but 
God, which can, or which does act upon this 

globe) muſt paſs for a cipher in argument. 
The remarks I would make upon this citation 


are theſe : You have ſuppoſed two oppoſite in- 


ferences, the firſt of which you have rejected, be- 
cauſe, you ſay, it is an inference drawn from 
doubtful and uncertain premiſes; and that there 
1s NO principle 1 in nature, or reaſon from whence _ 
it can be certainly infer: red. The ſecond infe- 

rence you haye retained, tho' it is drawn, by 


= 


181 


your own confeſſion, from the ſame doubtful 


and uncertain premiſes with the former. How- 
ever, it ſeems very clear, as I have before ob- 
ſerved: that if the premiſes from whence two 
or more inferences are drawn, are doubtful and 
_ uncertain, thoſe inferences will be as doubtful 
and uncertain as the premiſes, if fairly drawn. 


From whence it will follow, that your ſecond 
inference, (vig. that there are other inviſible. 
agents beſides God, which can, or which do, at 
leaſt act upon this globe) as it is drawn from the 


_ fame premiſes as the firſt, eſpecially as there is no 
principle in nature, or reaſon, from which it can 


be certainly inferred, mult paſs, even upon your 


own principles, for a cipher 1 in argument. 


As upon theſe uncertain precarious princi- 
ples, the whole of your arguments againſt the 


doctrine of miracles, as evidences of the divine 
original of a revclation; i is built; permit me there- 
fore, modeſtly to propoſe A method: which if 
you had taken, you would have ſaved me this 
trouble, as well as have prevented a cenſure, 
which many will think you deſerve, as having 
placed the prefent argument in a very difadyan- 
tageous liglut. 


"As in cy argument of moment and con- 
<quence to mankind, no uncertain principle 


ſhould be ſuppoſed ; in order to prove a point in 
debate, ſceing that would be to draw certain 


DENSE be” Oni from uncertain principles ; ſo, when 


two oppoſite principles, ſuppoſed to be equall y 
probable, are preſented, it is a great inſtance of 


partiality, and evide ntly tet ds” to diſguiſe the 
truth 


wy 
421 
„. 5 


which ſide of the follow! ing queſtion, (978. 
B 


. 
truth ſought after, to lay down one of them as 
a foundation for argument, and intirely ſuppreſs 
the other. This ſeems very evident ; for the 
ſubject in debate can be ſeen but from one 
point only, when but one of thoſe oppoſite 


principles is reaſoned from ; but, when the 


fame Conduct is obſeryed with reſpect to both 
ſuppoſitions, then the point in diſpute may be 
ſeen in as juſt and full a light, as thoſe ſuppo- 


ſitions are capable of reflecting; and conſequent- 


ly, a more accurate judgment may be formed 


thereupon. 
Certainly therefore, if you would have repre- | 
ſented the various reaſonings with which the ſub- 


ject of miracles, g5-c. is concerned in an impar- 


tial and candid manner, you ought not only to 
have ſuppoſed, that other inviſible agents beſides 
God, can, and do act upon this globe, but alſo, that 
other invilible agents beſides God, cannot, and do 
not act upon this globe; and then have exhibited 


to us the various reaſonings upon each reſpective 


Suppoſition. This would not only, have freed 
you from the charge of raiſing difficulties, and 
making objections, but would likewiſe have becn 


of real advantage to the cauſe of truth. 


As therefore, you have been very far from 
preſenting the world with the various reaſonings 
upon the ſubject before us; as the method you 


have taken viſibly tends to diſguiſe and perplex 
it, by raifing falſe and partial ideas in the minds 
of unwary readers; permit me to ſupply a de- 


ect fo detrimental to truth, by enquiring on 


Whe- 
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whether there are any other inviſible agents but 


God, which can, or which do at leaſt act upon 
tl globe _ the ART lies. 


8 ECT. II. 


[OW many different kinds, or orders, of 
intelligent beings actually exiſt, we have 
no poſſible method to diſcover; yet from the 

order and regularity of thoſe works of the Al- 
mighty in the inanimate world which we are 
able to ſurvey, we may reaſonably conclude, 
that the ſame degree of wiſdom is exerciſed in 
the conſtitution of the intellectual ſyſtem. Thoſe 


orbs of light, with which the heavens are a- 
dorned, have each of them their reſpeQtive 


laws, by which is preſerved from age to age, 
the molt beautiful order and harmony. Hitherto 
ſhalt thou go, but no farther, is the language 


of God to all his works. If then, ſuch a diſ- 


play of wiſdom and deſign appears in the or- 
ws and regularity of beings, and things around 
s; if each diſtinct kind have their own pro- 
= ſpheres of action aſſigned them, beyond 
which they have no power to exert ; then, we 
may fairly reaſon from analogy, that as this 


globe is the only ſphere of our activity, beyond 


| which we have no power to act, it is high- 


ly probable, t that this globe is not the ſage ap- 


pointed by the governour of the univerſe, for i in- 


vitible beings to act their Paris upon, 1 limits 


of whoſe activi: y are doubtleſs circumſcribed as 
well as thoſe of other beings. | To which may be 
I added, 


| 
| 


[1] 
added, that no good reaſon can be aſſigned fir 
the acting of inviſible beings upon this globe; 


ſeeing, from their different form of exiſtence, | 
they are manifeſtly deſigned for very different 


employments and purſuits, than what at preſent 


we, from our complex frame, are capable of 


wholly engaging our ſelves in. And, it ſeems 
to be moſt agreeable to perfect wiſdom, as it 


cannot but be beſt adapted to promote order 


and uniformity, that thoſe beings who are de- 


ſigned to have intercourſes with each other, 
| ſhould have capacities ſufficient for that purpoſe, 
otherwiſe that deſign muſt be in a great mea- 


{ure defeated. And, as it does not appear, that 
inviſible agents can poſſibly be able to introduce 
any real good amongſt mankind, without at the 
ſame time being able to be the cauſe of ſuch 
a degree of evil, as will greatly exceed any good 


they may be the authors of ; and as the fame, 
nay a greater degree of good, can be ealily 


communicated to us by God himſelf, and that 


without the poſſibility of any mixture of evi] 


with it: If this is the caſe, then it will fol- 
low, that it is highly probable that God, as the 
natural guardian of our happineſs, will not ſuf- 


ter inviſible agents to intertere 1 in the affairs ot 


mankind. 
This probability will be yet farther ſtreng- 7 
thened, if we attend more particularly to the 


conſequences, which it is preſumed may follow, 
if inviſible agents beſides God can, and do ex- 


erciſe upon this globe, that degree of power 


you have ſuppoſed them to be poſſeſſed of. 


As inviſible agents are free, ſo you have ul = 


1121 
ly ſuppoſed that ſome of them may be vicious. 
The idea that we muſt form of vicious beings, 


abſtracted from body, is that they are proud, 


revengefu), malicious, miſchievous, envious, and 
the like. Now, ſhould the malicious, mil. 


chievous and envious, have the power you all 


along ſuppoſe, their invifibility would capacitate 
them to throw all the affairs of this our globe 


into the utmoſt confuſion and diſorder, and 
that without our being able to judge, whether 


ſuch calamities came from the hand of an in- 
cenſed angry God on account of our miſcon- 
duct, or Whether they were effected by ſome 
miſchievous inviſible being. The fate of empires, 


of kingdoms, as well as of families and ſingle 


perſons would depend upon their pleaſure. Such 
vicious beings might deſtroy, even for the ſake 
of doing ſo, "thoſe productions of nature which 
are the ſupport of man and beaſt. Nay, by a 


ſudden inviſible ſtroke, or by various means, 
impoſſible for us to prevent, they might at 
pleature deprive us of our preſent form of 


exiſtence. And ſhould we ſuppoſe, (with you) 
that they may be able to raiſe the dead; then, 
what ſhould hinder thein, from reſtoring life 


to thoſe who were depr Wed thereof at the Will 


of God, from whom they received their firit 
exiſtence ; which would not only diſtract our 
minds with terrour -and amaſement, but would 


alſo introduce the utmoſt confuſion and ditor- 


der among us. 
That this, 5 ſuch like, would be hy be- 


haviour of vicious inviſible agents, had they 


power anſwerable, is very far from being im- 


probable, 


1 
; 
g 
7 
4 
' 
* 
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probable, tho we, thro our ignorance of their 


principles of action, cannot diſcover what ad- 


vantages they ſhould propoſe to themſelves there- 
from. 


Is it not exceeding evident, that many among 


us, have, and do commit miſchievous, nay, cruel 


actions, when it is abſolutely impoſlible from 


the nature of thoſe actions, that they ſhould 
- propoſe to themſelves any advantage, beſides the 


unnatural pleaſure they take in the perpetra- 


tion, and the delight they have in ſurveying the 


misfortunes and calamities of others ? Then, 


tho' we cannot poſſibly diſcover, what advan- 
tages may ariſe to inviſible agents from their 
_ diftrefling the inhabitants of this globe; yet, as 
wie have inſtances of the like conduct among 
our ſelves, when no advantage is propoſed, it 


is highly probable that they, had they power, 
would act in the ſame manner. 

I would farther obſerve; that ſhould virtuous 
inviſible agents, out of a tender regard for the 
welfare and happineſs of mankind, introduce 
a revelation, as from God, and attempt the 


ſpread thereof by miracles; ſuch conduct would 


afford the vicious among them, a very pleaſing 


opportunity to diſplay their malice and revenge, 
in making uſe of the utmoſt extent of their 


wer to counter- act, and ſo, if poſſible, ren- 
der the whole deſign abortive ; eſpecially if they 


knew, or even ſuſpected, that ſuch a revelation 


was not, in fact, from God, It is highly pro- 


bable, that in ſuch a caſe, the vicious would 
be very indefatigable in purſuing ſuch meaſures, 
as REF thought molt — to expoſe the vir- 


-tuous 2 
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 tuous, as counterfeits and impoſtors, as well as 


daring and preſumptuous, in fixing the ſacred 


name of the moſt high God to their own in- 


ventions, The conſequence of all which would 
be, that we ſhould have miracles multiplied up- 


on us from various quarters, as proofs or evi- 


dences of different revelations. Such would be 


our circumſtances, if inviſible agents could exer- 


ciſe ſuch a degree of power upon this | globe, as 


our argument ſuppoſes. 


But farther : If the ſuppoſition is true, that 


other inviſible agents beſides God, can, and do 


act upon this globe in the manner you have 


ſuggeſted; then it will follow, that even God 


himſelf cannot (ſhould it appear expedient for 


him ſo to do) reveal himſelf to mankind, in any 
manner whatſoever, ſo, as that they ſhould be 
rationally convinced that ſuch a revelation is 
really divine ; they having no criterion, by which 


they can poſlibly diſtinguiſh a genuine, from 


A, counterfeit revelation, ſince (as you ſay) 


prevalency of power is no proof of its being 


divine power. Should the Divine Being make 


a revelation of his wil! immediately to the mind 


of every individual of mankind, ſuch a revela- 
tion, upon your principles, cannot be atteſted 
by any evidence ſuperiour to what may at- 
tend a revelation made by inferiour invifible a- 


gents. Neither the manner of introducing ſuch 


a revelation, nor the matter contained therein, . 


N afford us any certainty as to the author of 
As to the manner, v/z, its being ſuggeſted 

8 the mind of every individual; unleſs we were 
certain that it was beyond the capacity of all 

: 5 created 
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created beings, we cannot be ſure but that ſome 
other beings beſides God may be concerned. 
And from the matter contained in ſuch a reve- 
lation, we can conclude nothing with any cer- 
tainty; for ſhould a revelation be made to man- 
kind, capable, if attended to, of introducing the 
moſt extenſive, and permanent felicity, ſuch a re- 
velation, (if I may allow to other inviſible agents 
beſides God, the ſame degree of goodneſs and 
knowledge, as you have of power) will afford 
us no ſubſtantial proof of its author, ſeeing pre- 
valency of goodneſs and knowledge is no proof 
of its being divine, any more than prevalency of 
power; we being equally as ignorant of the ut- 

moſt extent of the one, as we are of the other. 
I conclude this Section with obſerving, That, 
as it appears, at leaſt to me, that other invi- 
ſible beings, beſides God, do not, and cannot in- 
terfere in the manner aforeſaid, in the affairs of 
mankind; it would be as propoſterous in me 
to make any remarks upon what you have of- 
fered as reaſons why vicious, or virtuous inviſi- 
ble agents may be prevailed upon to introduce 
a revelation amongſt mankind as from God, as, 
I apprehend, it is illogical in you to aſſign any 
motives, which might be thought to prevail up- 
on fuch beings ſo to act, until you have proved 
them to be poſſeſſed of a ſufficient degree of 
power to that purpoſe. When therefore, you 
have ſufficiently proved, that other inviſible a= 
gents, beſides God, are at full liberty to exer- 
ciſe ſuch power as they have upon this our 
globe, it will be time enough to take into 
conſideration thoſe motives, which you have 
ſuppoſed 


1 16. 


ſu uppoſed may determine ſuch beings to attempt 


the ſpread of a revelation under the counterfeit 
name of the moſt high God. 


8 E CT. IV. 


AVING in the preceding Section at- 
tempted to ſhew, that it is highly im- 

probable that any other inviſible agents, beſides 

God, ſhould be permitted to interfere in the 


affairs of mankind; I ſhall, in this, endeavour to 
rectify ſome miſtakes in your 5th and 6th Sections 
upon the ſame ſubject. 


In page 18, you have made the following 


_ enquiry, vis. Whether God will ſuffer them 


* (inviſible agents) to exert ſuch power as they 
© have, when it is to be exe:ciſed for the deluſion 


3 of his creatures. And here, if we argue by 


* analogy, that is, if we infer from his conduct 
in one caſe, how he will act in another; then 
© 1t is plain, that God will ſuffer invifible agents 
to exert their power in ſerving what purpoſes 
they pleaſe. 

The caſe you refer to, is, that God does ſuffer 


men to delude each other ; therefore you infer 
that he will ſuffer the deluſions of inviſible 
beings to take place likewiſe. = 


This Sir, I apprehend, is very far from rea- 
ſoning analogically, tho' your definition thereof 
is juſt; as will be eafily diſcerned, by attending 
to the following premiſes with their 1 
concluſions. Men are capable of, and actually 
do delude others in every kind of deluſion ; this 
God ſuffers to take — therefore, God will 


ſufler 
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ſuffer a ſuperiour kind and degree of delufion to 


take place likewiſe: or, God does perinit a cer- 
tain proportion, or degree of evil to take place 
upon this our globe; which evil, in a great mea- 


ture, reſults from the abuſe of our reſpective ca- 
pacities; therefore, God will ſoffer a greater de- 
gree of evil to take place, by the intervention of 
ſuperior beings, who are in no relation at all to 
us. Is it arguing from analogy to ſay, that be- 
cauſe God does permit ſome degree of evil, that 
therefore he will permit every degree of evil to 


take place among us! This is your reaſoning. 


_ Certainly, God may permit ſome degree of evil 
to take place among us, very conſiſtently with his 


being the natural guardian of our happineſs ; but 
then it may be very inconſiſtent with that cha- 


racer, for him to permit every degree of evil, 
Which ſuperior beings may be capable of intro- 


ducing, For any thing that can be proved to 
the contrary, that preſent degree of evil, of va- 
rious kinds, which mankind are expoſed to, is 


all that is conſiſtent for the patural guardian of 
our happineſs to permit. To argue therefore, 
that becauſe God ſuffers ſoch a degree of evil, 
that therefore he will ſuffer more, is not rea- 
ſoning, but preſuming. 


I humbly apprehend that you will ea Gly ſe 


our defect in analogical reaſoning, if you actend 


to the following ſpecimen. Those things in che 
natural world, Which are either hurtful, or be- 


neficial to manki ind, are, in general, moſt Ob- 


vious; and con ſequently, are eafily avoided or 


ob::incd, And, as this conduct of the divine 


© = Bei, 
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ſo we may infer by analogy, that God has ſo 
conſtituted the moral world, as, that mankind 


can eaſily apprehend whatſoever tends to their 


final happineſs or miſery. 


Again, ſhould the moon be inhabited with 
creatures of the ſame make with us; then we 


may infer from analogy, that ſecing God does 
permit deluſion, and various other kinds of evil 
to take place amongſt us, therefore, he may, 
for the fame reaſon, permit the ſame degree of 
evil to be introduced amongſt them. So far 
analogy will lead us. But to ſay, that becauſe 
God does permit a certain degree of evil to take 
place here, that therefore he will ſuffer a greater 
degree of evil to take place amongſt the human 


inhabitants, is a mere preſumption, and which 


will, if followed to its malt remote conſequences, 
oblige us to acknowledge, that there is no ima- 


ginable degree of evil but what God may, con- 
fitently with his paternal rclation to us, ſuffer to 


take place amongit us. For if, becauſe God 


permits ſome degree of evil to take place amongſt : 


us, that ſhould be efteemed a ſufficient reaſon 
_ why he will permit an additional degree to 


_ take place; this additional degree will be 
ſtill a reaſon for his ſuffering the introduction 
of a yet greater 8 and ſo on ad inſini. 


lum. 8 


I readily grant with you, Page 19, That 


conſequences, to the perſon deluded, whether 


5s 


Being is evidently calculated for our advantages 


(' 


deluſion is the fame in itſelf, and as bad in its 


the power; which! ls the ground of that deluſion _ 
0 * bg 


[9] 


0 be natural or ſupernatural.” But then, Tappre- 


hend that God cannot be ſo much concernedto pre- 


vent men from deluding, or being deluded by, one 


another, as he is to prevent ſuch deluſions which 


inviſible beings may be diſpoſed to ſpread amongſt 
us, For, is there no difference in degree, between 


our being g expoſed to deluſion from one quarter 
only, and our being expoſed to deluſion from 
more quarters than one? Is not the danger of 
our deception to be eſtimated in proportion to 


the number of our deceivers? It is certain, that 
if we have no other artifice to guard againſt, but 


that of our fellow creatures, there is not ſo much 
need of a divine interpoſure, nor is the goodnels | 
of God equally concerned, as when to the craft 


of one another, we have ſuper-added the ſupe- 


rior ſubtilty of inviſible agents; unleſs it can be 
proved, that the goodneſs of God is equally con- 
_ cerned to prevent a comparatively ſmall degree 
of evil, as a greater. This ſeems farther evi- 
dent from the knowledge which we have, or 


may acquire in general, of the ſpringsand rea- 
ſons of men's actions. The mocives, or reaſons, 


to action have been, in different 9 ſta- 


tions and comj plexions, the ſame in all ages; a 
general knwiedgn of Which is ſufficient, in a 
great meaſure, to detect and counter-act ſuch 


plans and deſigns as are calculated to injure ; and 
experience ſufficiently aſſures us, that this end is 
very often obtained. But what ideas can we 
form of the make and complexions, the ſprings 


and motives to action proper to inviſible beings? 
Here we are at a loſs having no certain prin 1 
pie. ic to guide us, — conſequentiy, we mult lie 


= w N 
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very open and expoſed to any attempts which, 
they may make to delude and injure us. 

From this ſhort view of the caſe, it appears, 
that the goodneſs of God is more eminently CON= 
cerned to prevent any attempt that may be made 
by invilible agents to delude us, than it poſſibly 
can, be to prevent our deluding each other, iſt, 
Becauſe ſuch beings make an addition to the 
number of our deceivers; the conſequence of 
Which is, that the hazard of our eſcaping being 

deluded is proportionally greater. And 2dly, 
When we are actually de Jude by them, ſuch de- 
luſion is additional to that which WE are expoſed 
to from one another. 

As the argument you have introduced, Page 24; 
concerning free agency, ma ay, be thought of ſome 
importance in this branch of ie controverly, PET= 
mit me to give it a free examination. 

Your words are theſe: Men will be at li- 
© berty whillt they are agents, to exerciſe their 
© natural abilities in ſerving what purpoſes they 
© pleaſe. Take away that liberty, and their free 
© agency ceaſes, or is deſtroyed. And this muſt 
be the caſe of all intelligent free beings, whe- 
ther viſible, or invitible, and whether their 
© natural DOWC er (that is, the power arifing from 
their natural conſtitut ions) be greater or leſs. On 
which I weuld obierye ; that the eſſence of free 
agency does not conſiſt in the power of an in- 


telligent being to perform any actions which ter- 
minate upon ocher beizgs, but principally, in the 


power of volition, and intention. That beings 
both viſibleand invifible, may will and intend to 
excrciſe their natural abilities in ſcrving what 
purpoſes 
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purpoſes they pleaſe; and ſhould they be diveſted 
of this power, their agency would ceaſe, or be 
deſtroyed, I grant. But then it may, and often 


does happen : among us, by reaſon of the inter- 
vention of ſomething unforeſeen, that it is abſo- 


lutely out of our power to accompliſh our inten- 


tions. When this 1s the cafe then, tho' we may 


be deprived of that power which we intended to 
make ule of, yet it will not be ſaid that we are 
deprived of our free agency alſo, As thus: If 


the divine, or any other inferior being, ſhould 
prevent me from putting any wicked deſign into 
execution, by leſſening, or wich-holding the 
power J am naturally poſſeſſed of, it will not fol- 


low from thence, that my free agency is either 
taken away, or deſtroyed ; becauſe I ſhall, ne- 
vercheleſßs, be criminal in the eſteem of God for 
intending to commit an action which in its own. 
nature is unft to be done. Let us ſuppoſe that 


A, premeditately intends to take away the life 
of B; an opportunity offers; A preſents a piſtol, 
18 juſt ready to give fire; C coming in at that 
inſtant, ſnatches the piſtol from A, and ſaves the 
life of B. Now, according to you, by the in- 


tervention of C, the free agency of A is de- 
ſtroyed; and if fo, then A can in no ſenſe be 
guilty, or deſerve puniſhment, As then, the uſe 
or abuſe of our free agency is the foundation of | 
rewards or punithments ; and as rewards or pu- 
niſhmenis may equitably take place, merely from 


the will and intention, without any act com- 


mitted, it follows, thac our free agency will not 
be taken away or deſtroyed, ſhould God deprive 
us of the power 1 we were poſſeſſed of at the 


time 


[22] 

time of willing or intending to perform any par- 
ticular action. But according to the account 
you have given us of free agency, a man's power 
of acting muſt be always continued to him 


in the ſame degree he at any time enjoyed 


i, or, otherwiſe, he will ceaſe to be a free be- 
But this conſequence will by no means 
75 Weg for then, if a perſon at 60 years of age 


ſhould be poſſeſſed of leſs power than he en- 
joy'd at 30, he muſt for that reaſon be leſs a 
free agent than he was before; eſpecially if his 


power was leſſened, or taken away by the Di- 
vine Being ; which I 1 is not to be ad- 
mitted. 


Let us now apply this argument to the caſe ; 


before us. 


If viſible, or inviſible beings ſhould intend to 


make uſe of their power 1n order to accompliſh 
any particular deſign ; yet God may, when ſuch 


conduct could prevent his own deſigns taking place, : 


or without that reaſon, defeat ſuch intentions by 
leſſening their power, without deſtroying the 


free agency of ſuch beings ; z ſeeing to will, as 


to praiſe or diſpraiſe, is to do; which will al- 
ways be the eſtimate of every impartial being: 


But this could not be the caſe, it the taking a- 
way, or cee the power of acting de- 


ſtroys free agency. 
The caſe will alſo be the fame, ſhould we 
apply this argument to the power of working 


Miracles. If God ſhould reveal his will to two, 


three, or more perſons, and lay them under an 


obligation to make the ſame known to others ; 5 


at the ſame time enabling them to perform mi- 


_ fracles 


a i | 
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racles in atteſtation of the truth of ſuch a 
revelation ; and ſhould any one of theſe per- 
ſons attempt to proſtitute this miracle-working 


power to ſerve any baſe purpoſe, then God may, 


nay it is highly probable that he would, at the 
very inſtant, with-hold the power aforeſaid, and 


ſo let him diſcern his crime by his diſappoint- 


ment; ſeeing this may be done, without depri- 
ving him of his free agency; a N you 
ſeem to be mightily afraid of. 
Theſe few hints, I apprehend, are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that you have very much miſtaken 
the true nature of free agency : I ſhall there- 
fore conclude this ſection with juſt obſerving, 
that no ill conſequence will follow upon a ſup- 
_ poſition that God ſhould prevent free beings 
from exerciſing their natural abilities in ſerving 
what purpoſes they pleaſe, tho it ſhould be at 
the expence of their freedom. For certainly, if 
ever God deprives them of their freedom, it 
muſt be at a time when they were about to 


make uſe of it to yery bad purpoſes, which by 


that means are prevented; and as to themſelves 
it can be no real injury, becauſe while they re- 
main deſtitute of free agency, they cannot be 
in any danger of incurring the diſpleaſure of 
5 God, on account of their miſconduct. 


SECT. v. 
o will cafily ſee, that as it ; appears very. 


mankind, in the manner you have ſuppoſed, that 


my 


improbable that any other inviſible beings 
but God himſelf ſhould interfere in the affairs of 


E 

my next buſineſs muſt be to enquire into the 
extent of human power, or rather to enquire 
vhether we are capable of diſtinguiſhing what 


is, from what is not within the power of man 


to perform. 

I agree with you, that we are not proper 
5 judges, how far the natural ability of every man 
extends; yet, I think we may take upon us to 
determine how far che natural ability of man 
does not extend. Human ability does not ex- 
tend fo far, as to ſubvert, or change the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of nature, by which Goa governs 
the world in the courſe of his general provi- 


dence. To this you ſem to agree in your de- 

flinition of a miracle, ( page 2.) "which is this: 
c That it is a ſenſible effect, 3 the natural 
* ability, or inherent power of man to per- 


* form; which is likewiſe above or beſides the 
N ordinary courſe of nature, or of thoſe laws 


notwithſtanding this, you are apprehenſive, that 
if a man ſhould rife up, and move thro' the 


air, to the height, and with the ſwiftneſs of an 
15 eagle ; Or if he ſhould command a mountain to 
"move out of its place, and to ſtand in the 

midſt of the ſea, and it ſhould be removed ac- 


| cordingly, that theſe facts will not afford cer- 
tain, but only a high degree of probable evi- 


dence that they are beyond the utmoſt extent 
of human power to perform. The reaſon you 
give, wiy it is highly probable that ſuch facts 


are above the natural ability of mankind to per- 


form, is © becaule chis power is greatly ſupe- 


© riour 


vo. 


by which the natural world is governed in 
the courſe of God's general providence.” Yet 


\ 
1 , 
1 
i 
d 
f 
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1 «© riour to any power Which has yet appeared 
«© to be in man. And that there is but « a bare 
8 poſſibility, if that, of the contrary,” 

From whence 11185 your ſuſpicion that the 
above exploits are bare poſt! ible to be done 
by human powers only, I will not pretend to 
determine. However I apprehend that the rca- 
3 ſon you give that it is highly probable, that 
9 thoſe facts are above the t powWel Cr ma. 
to perform, is very inadequate to that ba 72 fe, 

For, tho' we have never had one inte 
ſuch a degree of power, as is neceſſary is 
up, and move thro' the air, &c. or 0 re 

a mountain into the midſt of the ſea, as ab 
yet it will not follow merely from thence © 
we never may, if fich ex loits dy not c 
ſubvert, or change, the ſettled laws 40 e 
Te tutions of nature by which God governs his 
| natural world. But if, on the cou, 55 i ate 


5 
4 


DEAT: that a Man Cannot 111 „p, Mia Hie L210 
4 


the air to the he ih »nd with the eis 6 


7 


al] Can dle; 5 21144 e (Hat he cannot comma 4 un- | | 
- tain £ De 1 oat of its ns 13to the 
1137 6 Lie 1 WI Itiodt 151 10 14157 the {etled 
laws and e ions N naue : then ic fl 
hat whe 3 ich cit. cs take place, 
We have certain evidence (without a bare | 
pollibilig 3 ot the contrar 5 that they 0 % nd 
C2 Yceed all P. en * hich has yet aNDpRea. 12 20 10 be e : ö ! 
In mal, but 110 chat uch ctrodts arc K Hes | - 
yond any power lich ever will be ig man. 
| The p oer OL mau is Of two Finde Nit, the 
powers of the min SF and, feconaly, che power 
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ef the body. As to the powers of our minds, it 
j evident enough, that there is not the Icaſt con- 
nection, or relation between them, and the re- 
moving the lighteſt bodies from place to place. 
Tis one of the laws to which matter is ſubject, 


and by which the natural world is invariably 


governed, that it ſhall not be removed from its 


place, without the application of ſome force, or 


ower, which is ſuperiour to the reſiſtance 
which the ſubject, intended to be diſplaced, ne- 
ara makes from its weight and figure; but 


the powers and faculties of men's minds, having 


no relation to, or influence upon matter, there- 
fore they cannot effect the moſt minute altera- 


tion, or produce the leaſt motion whatſoever 
in matter. So that if we would riſe up, and 


move thro” the air, (for as you have not called 


it flying, fo 1 ſuppo oſe you had no thoughts of 


wings) or remove a mountain out of its place into 


the midſt of the ſea, as above, we muſt neceſſa- 


rily apply a power ſaperiour to the reſiſtance we 


ſhall meet with, in either of the attempts. But, as 


our mental powers are not equal to the work, we 


muſt of neceſſity have recourſe to our bodily 


powers, under the direction and guidance of 


our minds, 


Let us then ee, whether thews is any poſſi- 
bility, that we ſhould by {trengih of body ef- 


fect either of tie two caſes . ERP] 6 
As to a man's rifing up, and moving thro' 
the air to the height, and with the ſwiftneſs 
of an Eagle, there is no one ſo fighty, (unleſs 
your ſelf) as to imagine that ſuch an effect can 


be 


[27] 


be performed without the aſſiſtance of ſome 


very curious machinery; which very contri- 
vance, if ſuch could be, would at once demon- 
ftrate the power not to be divine, but the effect 
of human attainments. But, on the ccatrary, 
ſhould we fee a perſon without any ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance mount up into the air, no matter whether 
to the height or with the ſwiftneſs of an Eagle, 
I believe every ſpectator would readily acknow- 
ledge the fact to be genuinely miraculous, be- 


cauſe it would contradict the known laws and 


conſtitutions of matter and motion; laws which 
the moſt illiterate and vulgar are intimately ac- 
quainted with, and by Which knowledge they 


always conduct themſelves in the ordinary af- 


fairs of Life. Nor can you yourſelf avoid being 


convinced of the miraculous power neceſſary to 


produce ſuch an effect, if you attend to, and 
judge conliftentl: , with, your nigh Fremont of 
a miracle, pag. . . 

Again: Should. a perſon. attempt by 1 mere 


ſtrength of body to remove a mountain out of 


its place into the midſt of the ſea, and he ſhould 


ſucceed, it would be a ſtrict demonſtration, that 


ſuch a perſon was poſſeſled of more than hu- 


man power ; becaute there 1s no proportion be- 
tween the force of a man, and the reſiſtance 
of a mountain. But ould a perſon of an un- 
common {kill in mechanics frame a machine, 
that would produce {uch an effect, we ſhould 


then know, from the very contrivance it ſelt, 
that divine power was not at all concerned. 80 


that in thele two inſtances which you have 


thought proper to iniroduce, or in any fimilar 
eke . D 2 calcs, inn 
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caſes, we ſhould never be at a loſs to deter- 
mine, and that with the greateſt certainty, whe- 
ther they were effected by the power of man, 
or by the power of God, ſeeing other inviſible 


agents, are out of the prelent queſtion, As there 


fore the cauſe muſt in all inſtances be equal 


to the effect ſuppoſed to be produced by that 


cauſc ; ſo when any effect 1s produced without 
any adequate cauſe, we may fately conclude 


_ that ſuch an effect is beyond the utmoſt extent 


of human power to produce. 
I am ſenſibie that there are many effects pro- 
duced, when the real cauſe of ſuch effects is de- 


fienedly concealed, and very often a fictitious 


cauſe may be aſſigned inſtead of the true one. 


Yet in all ſuch caſes, tho' the true cauſe ſhould. 


not be known, it will nevertheleſs be eaſy for 
the common people to diſcover, by the effect 


produced, whether it is beyond the limits of 
human capacity or not, tho' they may not be 
able preciſely to aſcertain the utmoſt extent of 


ſuch power. | 
Should a man be ſeen to walk upon the ſur- 


face of che ſca, without any exteriour aſſiſtance, 
the molt ignorant would unanimouſly conclude, 
that he muſt have ſome ſupernatural aid; becauſe 
they would know (ſuppoſing they could aſſign 


no other reaſon) that ſuch an action contradicts 


tlie united, and herein infallible, experience of 
mankind. But thoſe who had uc tho' e- 
ver 10 little, the nature of fluide, and the gra- 
vitati ion of bodies, would from that knowledge 
at once declare the action to be impoſſible to be 
effected by any beings, bur ſuch, who were 
| able 
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able to ſuſpend the laws and conſtitutions of na- 
ture, So thould a perſon, by ſpeaking a word, 


raiſe a dead perſon to life, it would be paſt diſ- 


pute, with thoſe who will ſubmit their judg- 
ments to any poflible degree of evidence, that 
ſuch an effect was not within the power of man 
to perform, for the aforeſaid reaſon. 

You will excuſe me therefore, if I offer it as 
my opinion, that the reaſon why you have en- 
deavoured to darken our conceptions of the dif- 


ference between human and divine power, 1s, 


that if your ſuſpicion about the acting of other 
inviſible agents beſides God upon this our globe 


ſhould be rejected, you might have ſomething 


elſe to have recourſe to in order to render it un- 
certain whether God, or man, is the author of 
any action which may ſeem wonderful; and fo 


by that means exclude miracles from being any 
evidence of the divine original of any revelation 
which has, or may hereafter be made to man- 


kind. 

Thus, as far as you have gone, have en- 
. to thew that there will be no diffi- 
culty in determining between divine, and human 
power, tho we cannot abſolutely know how far 


the latter may extend; ſeeing we both agree 
that it cannot diſturb the ſettled laws and con- 
ſlitutions of nature. 


8 E C T. VL 


Aving ſhewn above, that the grand Prin- 
ciple which you ſceming! 12 HF for 


granted, VIZ, that 0. cher anvil ible agents $ beſides 


| God, 


0 


God, can and do act upon this globe, and upon 
which the greateſt part of your diſcourſe is built, 


is a principle not to be admitted in argument, to 
prove any other point by; ſeeing its oppoſite, 
v7. that other inviſible agents beſides God, do 


not, and cannot act upon this globe in the man- 
ner you have ſuppoſed, is a more rational hypo- 


theſis, as it ſecures to us that degree of quietude, 
happineſs and order, which naturally reſult from 
our preſent ſituation, by preventing us from 


ſuſtaining any additional degree of evil, to 


what ariſes from the preſent conſtitution of 


things; and as it aſcribes to God the omnipotent 
and beneficent governour of the univerſe an unin- 

terrupted rule and ſuperintendency over men and 
things, (which could not be the caſe, if other 


| beings beſides himſelf could ſubvert the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of nature) and that without his be- 
ing obliged, at any time, to deſtroy or take away 
the free agency of any of his creatures; whereas 
the hypocheſis you have advanced makes it highly 


probable (for any thing that can be proved to 


the contrary) that the affairs in which mankind 


are concerned, would meet with ſuch frequent 


interr:;ptions from inviſible beings, as would 
render their ſituation in this life one continued 


ſcene of perplexing doubts and terrifying appre- 


henſions, and that without a potlibility of any, 
even of the leaſt redreſs from God, the acknow- 


ledged guardian of their happineſs, unleſs he 


takes away, or deſtroys the free agency of ſuch 


| beings, which you cannot admit of. Having 
ſo far ſupplied your deficiencies, and rectified 


your miſtakes, which is but doing juſtice to the 


argu- 
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argument before us, I now proceed briefly to 
ſhew what will be che conſequence reſulting from 
the hypotheſis J have advanced, with reſpect to 


any revelation atteſted by miracles, which has, or 
may hereafter be made to mankind. 
In the doing of which, it is utterly impoſ- 


ble to be tedious. For as you have juſtly ob- 


ſerved, that if other inviſible agents, beſides God, 
are at liberty to exerciſe ſuch power as they 


have (which power you have ſuppoſed to be 


ſufficient to work miracles) in ſerving what 


purpoſes they pleaſe ; then if a revelation atteſted 
by miracles, ſhould be made to mankind, thoſe 
' miracles would not be ſufficient to point out to us 


the true author of ſuch a revelation; ſeeing it will 


be uncertain to us, whether they are divine ope- 
rations or not *: So I would obſerve, that if other 


* 


inviſible agents beſides God, do not, and cannot 
exert ſuch power as they have upon this globe, 


then it follows, that if a revelation atteſted by 
miracles ſhould be introduced among mankind, 
we ſhall always be certain that ſuch a revelation 


duct. 


SE CT. 
* P. 27, 3 f = Diſc. 2 


As therefore I acknowledge your inference is 
: fairly drawn from your premiſes, ſo you cannot 
but own that mine is fo alſo : but which of the 
two ſuppoſitions is the moſt probable, muſt be 
left to the judgments of our readers, 


zs truly divine, even tho' it ſhould not be made 
univerſal; becauſe no other being but God is 
able to ſubvert or change the natural order and 
conſtitution of things, tho we may not be ca- 
pable of diſcerning the true reaſons of ſuch con- 
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ES T it may be thought, that this ur 
circumſtance, vig. the non-univerſality 
of a revelation, tho' attended with miracles, af- 
fords a ſtrong objection againſt the divinity of 
ſuch a revelation, and conſequently renders it 
highly probable that other inviſible beings be- 
tides God can, and do interfere in the affairs of 
mankind ; and as it appears to many to impute 
great partiality and defect of benevolence in the 
deity ; permit me to take a view of that argu- 
ment without any regard to the conſequences | 
which naturally follow from the ſuppofition, that 
other inviſible agents beſides God, do not, and 
cannot act upon this globe, or the contrary. = 
Iou have obſerved, Page 47, 48, that, the 
« preſent conſtitution of things is the beſt, which 
* nature would admit of to anſwer the grand 
deſign intended to be carried on thereby, vir. 
a a publick or general good; and that the diffe- 
rence between the capacities and circumſtances 
of men, which differently qualiſies them to at- 
tain happineſs, reſults from the original frame 
and conſtitution of things, and is perfectly ac- 
cidental with reſpect to each individual; ſo 
this is an evil which could not be provided 4 
gainſt without the introduction of ſome equal, 
or greater evil ; and therefore if a more general mY 
good would be carried on, by a revelation's 
being given par tially to ſom e, than would be 
by its being given generally to all; and if the 
giving of it gene ay to all, would be intro- 


2 ductixe 


* 
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* ductive of ſome equal, or greater evil, than 


What reſults from its being given partially to 


© ſome, if this appeared to be the caſe, then (you 
«© juſtly enough infer that) theſe two lyppoſed 
* caſes would be parallel.. 
That the preſent conſtitution of things is beſt 
calculated to promote a general good; that is, 
ſuch different degrees of happineſs, as God ori- 
ginally defigned to capacitate different perſons to 


attain to, I can readily grant: but that God ever 
Intended, or is in juſtice or goodneſs obliged to 


give all men equal abilities and opportunitics to 


attain to the ſame degrees of happineſs, does not 


appear. Here the ſingle queſtion will be, whe - 


ther the difference between the capacities and cir- 
cumſtances of men, which differently qualifies 


them to attain to happineſs ; and which (you lay) 
is perfectly accidental with reſpect to each indi- 


vidual, is an evil that God might have prevented, 


without the introduction of ſome equal, or greater 


evil? I apprehend, that the affirmative ſide of 


this queſtion is moſt probable. God can do 
whatſoever does not neceſſarily imply a contra- 


diction; and as the ſuppoſition that all men 


might have been equally alike capacitated to ob- 
tain equal degrees of happineſs, had God pleaſed, 


does not imply a contradiction, it will therefore 


lie upon you to prove, vither that God could 
not have conſtituted things otherwiſe than what 


they are, or if he could, then it ought to be a 


proved that an equal, or greater degree of eyil, 


would be the neceſſary conſequence of any other 
conſtitution of things than the preſent. 


— — 


4 
Should it be granted that the difference between 
the capacities and circumſtances of men, which 
differently qualifies them to attain to happineſs, is 
perfectly accidental, with reſpect to individuals, 


which, perhaps, in general is the caſe ; yet it will 


not follow from thence, that God could not from 
the beginning, without breaking in upon his ori- 
ginal plan reſpecting men's circumſtances, and the 
opportunities reſulting from thence, have ſo in- 
terpoſed, as that, all things conſidered, every in- 
dividual ſhould be equally alike qualified to attain 
to equal degrees of happineſs, and that without 
introducing any equal or greater evil. For in- 
ſtance; tho God ſhould leave the circumſtances 
of men in a caſual ſituation, as they ſeem to be 
in at preſent, which, no doubt of it, with re- 
ſpect to the attainment of happineſs are very diſ- 
terent, yet he might, if he pleaſed, make the 


| ballance exactly equal, by affording to thoſe | 


whoſe circumſtances render them lefs qualified 
to attain to happineſs, ſuch an additional degree 
of mental capacity or occaſional influences, as 
might be an equivalent to the advantage which 
others enjoy above them in circumſtances. = 
That God might have done this, is ſelf-evi- 
dent, but he has not done it; not becauſe it 
would leſs qualify men to attain to equal degrees 
of happineſs, that is a plain contradiction; but 
| becauſe he originally intended to diverſify the cir- 
cumſtances of mankind with reſpect to the at- 
tainment of different degrees of happineſs, tho” 


in ſuch a manner, as that the meaneſt ſhould _ 


be qualified, if they are not wanting to them 
lelves, to obtain happineſs in oppoſition to mi- 
. . N 
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ſery. If then, God could have fo acted, and 
that without introducing an equal or ſaperiour NE 
evil, but has not done it; it will follow, if we 

argue from analogy, (that is, if we infer from 

what God has done, what he may do) that he 
may, conſiſtently with benevolence, give a reve- 
lation of his mind and will to ſome nations, and 

deny it to others. So that the two ſuppoſed | 
caſes, viz. that of the difference between the 
capacities of men for attaining happineſs with- 
out a revelation, and that of a revelation's be- 
ing given to ſome only, are exactly parallel, 

ſeeing God could have ſupplied any ſeeming 
deficiences in either caſe; and therefore it is as 
ealy for us to account for his conduct in one 
caſe as in the other. 

Farther: If it was in the power of God to 
have conſtituted things ſo, as that every individual 
ſhould be equally qualified to obtain equal de- 

grees of happineſs, it will not follow from thence 
that he muſt fo act; becauſe if he has put it into 
the power of every individual to be happy in 
ſome degree (which he undoubtedly has) no 
one individual can juſtly charge him "with de- 
fect of benevolence ; ſeeing hapcineſs, | in any de- 
gree, is all that any of God's creation can lay 

a juſt claim to. If therefore God ſhould at 
any time give a revelation to part of mankind 
only, in order to qualify them to obtain a greater 
degree of happineſs, than what they cou! Tattain” 
to without a revelation, it would afford 1:0 good 
argument againſt his univerſal bency olence; be- 
cCauſe thoſe Who are denied that advantage, have 


it nevertheleſs i in their power to avoid miſery, 
E = - and 
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and of rendering themſ:ves happy in ſome de- 


gree or other. To affirm the contrary, would 
be to inſinuate that God is obliged to put it 


into the power of every individual, as well vi- 


fible as inviſible, to attain to equal degi ecs of 
happineſs ; the conſequence of which ti, that 
God, as a wiſe and good being, cannot give 


exiſtence to creatures of different capacities: for 


in proportion to the difference of «heir capaci- 
ties, ſo will be their happineſs, if ſuch capaci- 
ties are rightly improved. 


There may, for any thing that can be proved 


to the contrary, be various ranks and orders of 


beings both above and beneath us, whoſe hap- 
pineſs will bear a proportion to their various and 
different capacities; and will it be ſaid that God 


is leſs benevolent, becauſe an inferiour order 1s 


not capacitated to enjoy the ſame degree of hap- 
pineſs, with a ſuperiour. So with reſpect to 
beings of the ſame claſs ; ſome of them may 


have capacities but little inferiour to the meaneſt 


of the next order of beings above them ; while 
the abilities of others, in the ſame rank, may 
be but one remove above the Capacities of the 
moſt iuperiour of the next claſs beneath them: 
Yet none of theſe can juſtly complain, ſince every 


individual is capable of that degree of happineſs 


which is adequate to his capacity. So if God 


gives a revelation to fome of his creatures, and 
not to others of the fame claſs, it is no more 


than advanciuig them farther towards the next 


order of beings above then, in their ca pacities for 


happineſs; but thoſe who have not their capaci- 
tics for happineſs enger for want of revelation, 
are 


* 
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are nevertheleſs capable of ſuch degrees of feli- 
city, as are adequate to their reſpective capacities, 
The whole force of your reaſoning on this 
head may be reduced to this, v72. That the 
different capacities and opportuities which men 
are poſſeſſed of, in order to obtain different de- 
grees of happineſs, could not have been in the 
-nture of things, provided againſt, without the 
introduction of an equal or greater evil; but 
as God can eaſily make a revelation univerſal, 15 
ſo there is no arguing from the former to the 
latter caſe. This would have been concluſive, 
had you proved that an equal, or greater degree 
of evil would attend every other poſſible con- 
ſtitution of things; or that God is obliged, if 
he brings rational creatures into being, I it be 
poſſible, ſo to conſtitute things, as that they ſhall 
have it in their power to attain to equal de- 
grees of happineſs ; but as you have not made 
any attempt that way, and as the contrary o- 
pinion is molt probable, it follows that the infe- 
rences you have drawn from thence, being de- 
ſtitute of proper ſupport, muſt neceffarily pals. 
for ciphers in argument. 

I now proceed to make ſome remarks upon 
an other argument, which you have made uſe 
of in order to diſprove the divinity of a non- 
_ univerſal revelation, You tell us pag. 49. that 
the generality of mankind ſpread up and down 
« upon the face of the earth, when conſidered | 
« without a divine revelation. are ſuppoſed to 
be attended with ſuch great difficulties and 
impediments, which ſtand in the way of 
their future latety, as that they are in great 
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rious reaſonings with which the preſent ſubject 
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danger not only of not attaining to the higheſt 


ce degree of happineſs which human nature is 
* capable of, but alſo of not attaining to any 


degree of happineſs at all; yea they are in 


Cc 


A 


great danger of falling into a ſtate of great 
and laſting miſery. This either is, or is judged 
< to be the deplorable ſtate of the generality 
* of mankind without a revelation.”” The que- 


Cc 


3 


A 


ſtion you form from this melancholy deſcrip- 
tion of the ſituation of mankind, is, * that if 
God out of a tender regard for the well- 


< being of his creatures kindly interpoſed for 
< the relief of ſome, then the queſtion is, whe- 


A 


c ther that regard for his creatures well-being 
& would not equally diſpoſe him to interpoſe 


2 


for the relief of all in thoſe circumſtances? 
Here, Sir, I would again remind you, that 


the very point, which in juſtice to the argu- 
ment ought to have been proved, is taken for 
granted, tho by your manner of expreſſion you 
ſeem to indicate ſome doubt of the truth thereof, 
as may be collected from the following citations. 
The generality of mankind are ſiappoſed to be 


<« attended with ſuch great difficulties and im- 
<« pediments, which ſtand in the way of their 
< future ſafety, Sc.“ This you acknowledge 


to be a ſuppoſition only. And a little farther, 
„This either is, or is judged to be, the deplora- 
ple ſtate of the generality of mankind with- 


* out a revelation.” _ EL 
The diffidence which is dds contained 


in theſe expreſſions demonſtrates the neceſſity 


you were under, in order to exhibite the va- 


1 
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is concerned, either to have freed your premiſe 
from the doubts with which it is encumbred by 
proving the truth of the fact, which would have 
ſecured the inference you deduce from it, from 
all thoſe exceptions, which it is liable to meet 
with from the uncertainty of it; or elſe to have 
ſuppoſed that the generality of mankind are not 


In the above deplorable circumſtances ; that they 
are not in great danger of falling into a ſtate of 


great and laſting miſery ; but, on the contrary, 


that they have it in their power to attain to 
happineſs in oppoſition to its contrary, and then 
have proceeded to make the following enquiry ; 
If (ſuppoſing the circumſtances of mankind to 
be as above) God gives a revelation of his will 
to ſome nations, in order to qualify them to ob- 
tain greater degrees of felicity than they poſſi- 
bly could without it, and at the fame time de- 
nies it to other nations, who nevertheleſs have 
it in their power to be happy, whether ſuch a 


revelation ought to be rejected, as containing e- 


Vvident marks of partality and want of benevo- | 


lence ? 
This you ought to have done upon two ac- 


counts, Firſt, from the diffidence you indicate 


with reſpect to the truth of the caſe; and, 


ſecondly, as the ſeveral reaſonings upon the ar- 


gument are not fairly and ingenuouſly exhibited 
without it, and conſequently any judgment 


formed therefs om, muſt be proportionally 1 inac- 
curate and uncertain. | 


If it be objected, that if God ſhould 95 


a revelation to any, the fame reaſon would as 


ſtrongly inducs him to give it to all, though 


— 
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they might be capable of attaining to happineſs 


without it, ſeeing all men are in the ſame relation 


to him, and he is equally alike diſpoſed to pro- 


mote the happineſs of all in like circumſtances : 
To this I would reply thus ; That the equality 
of the circumſtances of mankind is no argument 
that God muſt, to act conſiſtently with univer- 
Ml benevolence, behave alike to all in this 
probationary ſtate ; ſeeing his advancing one na- 
tion to a greater capacity for happineſs is no 


real injury to another nation not fo favoured, 


any more than if he had not given a revelation 
at all. This objection therefore will be of no 
force, till it is proved that God is obliged, as 


an impartial benevolent Being, to capacitate 


every individual of his intelligent creation, to 
| obtain equally the ſame degrees of happineſs 


one as another. Until this is proved, there will 
no argument lie againſt the divinity of a reve- 


lation from its non-univerſality. 
hut to return to the argument; 


Here it may be proper to enquire, ſuppoſing 
that the generality of mankind are in great 


danger of falling into a ſtate of great and laſting 


miſery, as above, whether this their danger 


ariſes from national and popular prejudices, 
erroneous and dangerous impreſſions, made 


upon their unexperienced minds in their tender 


years, and which are ſettled into powerful and 


inveterate habits, by time and the force of 
example; or whether it is owing to the wilful 


abuſe of that degree of light and knowledge, 


which, notwithitanding their prejudices, they 


are in the Poſſeſſion of! ; 
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(a) 

- If the former ſhould be aſſigned as the cauſe 
of that deplorable fituation, which the genera- 
lity of mankind are ſuppoſed to be in without 
a revelation, I would anſwer thus: 

That tho it may be a conſiderable misfor- 


tune, for us to receive our firſt exiſtence among 
a degenerate people, from whom it is pot 
fible but we muſt, while we are abſolutely Pas- 
ſive, receive alſo our firſt impreſſions, which 


no doubt will be a tranſcript of themſelves; yet 
we cannot, if we form becoming conceptions 
of God, imagine that ſuch wnpretiions, tho 
they may be erroneous, will in the leaſt degree 


whatſoever endanger our future felicity, any 
more than that juit and proper conceptions of 
God and our duty, when they are not the ef= 
fe& of choice and approbation, but the mere 
reſult of our firſt received impreſſions, will en- 
title us to his favour and approbation. When 


this is the caſe, the righteous judge of the uni- 


verſe will conſider our frame, and remember 
that we are but duſt; 1. e. he will make all juſt 
and fit allowances for the almoſt invincible dif- 
ficulties, which, ſpecially 1 in ſome e 


hinder fuch perions from the diſcovery of truth, 


and right conduct. Thoſe erroneous impreſſions 
Which the mind received in its paſſive ſtate, 
whether they are ſpeculative or practical, will 
be ſo far from being a reaſon with God to con- 
demn, that they will be an inducement to him 


to calt a very tavoi r.ble eye upon ſuch after- 


conduct as thoſe impreſſions, in many inſtances, 
almoſt neceſſarily are the "cauſe of, 80 that 


When the mind of 1 man is confidered as deſti- 
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„ 
tute of the general knowledge of truth, duty, 
and happineſs, which privation is the conſc- 
quence of firſt impreſſions paſiively received, 
they cannot be juſtly ſaid to be in great, or in- 


deed in any danger at all, of falling into great 


and laſting miſery upon that account. It fol- 
lows therefore, that, 


If the generality of mankind. are in danger 


of falling 1nto great and laſting miſery, it muſt | 
of neceſſity be for neglecting to uſe in a proper 


manner that degree of light and knowledge 
which they enjoy, ſeeing the wrong impreſſions 


which they received in their paſſive ſtate will 

not render them obnoxious to puniſhment in 

the fight of a juſt and good God. So that let 
the danger be more or leſs that the generality of 


mankind are in, of falling into a ſtate of great 
and laſting miſery, it cannot be owing to the 
original conftitution of things any otherwiſe, 


than as their being tree-agents is part of that 
conſtitution; but to the various and different de- 


grees of 9 indolence and inattention, 
Which different perſons thro' a prevalent regard 


to ſenſe and appetite ſuffer themſelves to be af- 
fected with. And as a prevalent regard to the 


gratification of ſenſe and appetite, in oppoſition 
to a ſerious enquiry after truth, duty and hap- 
pineſs, mult neceſſarily endanger the future wel- 
fare of all, who prefer the former to the latter; 


ſo it is no leſs evident, that theſe ſenſual grati- 


fications may be carried to much greater lengths 


by one nation than by another; and as far as we 


are capable of judging, this ever was, and ſtill 
is the caſe, If then, there 1 is a very conſiderable 


diffe- | 


NY 


( 43) 
difference in the conduct and behaviour of dif- 
ferent nations, it follows that the dapger which 
they are in of falling into great and laſting mi- 
ſery is not equal, but bears a ſtrict proportion 
to their conduct : The conſequence of which 
is, that ſhould a revelation be given to one na- 
tion, and not to another, that ſingle circum- 
ſtance will not diſprove the divinity of ſuch a 
revelation ; becauſe as different nations have dif- 
ferently improved their reſpective talents, ſo 
there cannot in the nature of things be the fame 

reaſon for a revelation's being given to all na- 
tions, as there may for 1ts being given to ſome 
only. Again; If the danger the generality, or 
any part of mankind, are in of falling into great 

and laſting miſery, ariſes from their wilfully 
abuſing the talents which they enjoy, which 

certainly is the caſe; and if others, from the 
contrary conduct, are comparatively in a ſtate 
of favour with God, then {ome think that it is 
moſt conſiſtent with juſt conceptions of deity, 

and of the doctrine of rewards and puniſhments, 
that if God gives a revelation to any, he ſhould 
give it to thoſe who have aCted moſt agreeably 
to their rational character, not only as a reward 
of their obedience, and as a farther encourage- 
ment to engage them to future diligence, but 

alſo as a ſuper-added qualification for obtaining 

more extenſive degrees of happineſs. And as 
there appears to be a very great difference in the 
moral conduct of different nations, ſo ſome may, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary, by 
an obſtinate continuance in a courſe of wrong 
conduct, put themſelves into ſuch a fituation, 
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as that they may be in no ſenſe fit and 
e ſubjects for the diſplay of pity and com- 


paſſion, unleſs it can be proved to be conſonant to 
infinite wiſdom, to obſerve the very ſame con- 


duct towards the moſt obſtinate, incorrigible of- 


fenders, as to thoſe, whoſe * 2 are not at- 


 rended with the ſame degree of aggravation. 


To which may be adde „d, that if miſery in- 
troduced as above, that is, by a wilful abuſe of 


Hur talents, will be a ſufficient motive with God 
to) exercile pity and compaſſion towards us, then 
any ſuperiour degree of miſery, into which any 
part of mankind have brought themſelves, will be 


a motive with God to diſplay a greater degree of 


pity and compatiion, than to thoſe who have not 


rendered themſelves miſerable in the fame de- 


| Tree. 
O 
The reſult of Which! is, if we view it in its 


molt remote conſequences, that God cannot, 


cConſiſtent with his native pity and compaſſion, 
deny giving additional favours to any, but on the 
contrary mult be continually. expreſſing kindneſs 


and compailion to his moſt oObſtinate pe erverſe 


creatures through the whole of their exiſtence; 

which, if true, + wall follow that God does not ob- 
8 ſervea proper difference of conduct todifferent cha- 
racters, nor take the moſt wiſe methods to encou- 


rage virtue 2 and to diſcoura age vice. If then, as J have 
bind above, there is a "viſble and great diffe- 
rence between the moral conduct and behaviour 


of different natiens, and if it be juſt from thence 


to inter, that they are not equally alike in dan- 
ger of falling into great and laſting milcry ; if a 
ievelation may, conſiſtent with inhnitc witdom, 
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certain conclutions from uncertain principles. 
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be given to ſome (whoſe conduct when compared 
with others is greatly to be preterr'd) in order to 
farther qualify them to obtain a greater degree 
of happineſs than otherwiſe they could attain to, 

as a reward for their former diligence ; and it 


ſome may, by an obſtinate abuſe of their powers 


and capacities, exclude themſelves from any addi- 


tional kind notices from God, (which has been, 
and therefore may again be the caſe, if we may give 
credit to the reaſons which Moſes gives us of the 
deluge) or if it ſhould be thought moſt fit for 
God to give a revelation to thoſe who moſt abuſe 
the talents which they enjoy without a revela- 
tion; if the whole or any of theſe particu- 
lars be granted, it will follow as an unavoidable 
conſequence, that ſhould a revelation be pro- 
mulged to one or more nations, and be denied to 
others, it may nevertheleſs be the effect of 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs. This infe- 


rence cannot be fairly ſuperſeded by any thing 
ſhort of a plain proof, that all mankind are not 
only in danger of falling into great and laſting 


miery ; but alſo that their danger 18 10 the 


fame 1 in degree. — 


Farther, the aforeſaid deplorable deſcription 
of the condition of the generality of markind 
without a revelation is, you tell us, ſuppoſed to 
be the real cafe, Upon which I would remark, . 
that whether this ſuppoſition be your own, or 
the ſuppoſition of others, it mult, while it con- 
tinues a mere ſuppolition, paſs, even upon your 
own principles, for a cipher in argument; be- 


cauſe to inter any thing from it, is to draw 


— 


(49) 
I am indeed ſenſible, that many Gentlemen 


not only believe that mankind without a 


revelation are in great danger of falling into 
a ſtate of great and laſting miſery, but alſo that 
thoſe of mankind who enjoy a revelation are 


_ nevertheleſs in the fame danger; nor can they be 


poſſibly extricated therefrom, but by an irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe from above, and which danger, 
they ſay, is owing primarily to a tranſpreflion of 
our firſt parents. Now, Sir, if your diſcourſe 
was wrote for the peculiar and ſole uſe of per- 
ſons of this turn of thought, then a formal proof 
of your ſuppoſition would have been needleſs, 


it being granted; but if you deſigned it for 


general benefit and advantage, you ought to 
have attempted, at leaſt, to prove the truth of 
Jour ſuppoſition, it you had any regard to the 
reception of the conlequerices you have deduced 
from thence. 

As to thoſe perſons who give to you the 55 
ſtion, which you have manifeſtly begged, 


they only who mult be anſwerable for the con- 


ſequences. Such perions would do well either 


to deny the ſuppoſition, or embrace the conſe- 
quences, or elſe demonſtrate the fallacy of your 
deductions. And as thoſe who reject your ſuppo- 


ſition, as a manifeſt miſrepreſentation of the 


condition of the generality of mankind, you 
cannot expect that they ſhould Pay any great 


regard to the purpoſes which you have endea- 


| voured to make it ſubſervient to. 
But farther : If the non- univerſality of any reve- 
lation which has been, or may hereafter be made 
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to mankind, affords ſaflicient evidence againſt 
its divine original; it will unavoidably follow, 
that ſhould a revelation conſiſtent and unexcep- 
tionable in all its parts, and atteſted by mira- 


cles, be given to mankind in this, or any other 
age; and ſhould it be ſpread over the face of 
the whole habitable earth; ſhould this be the 
caſe, ſuch a revelation cannot be received, upon 
your principles, as truly divine, unleſs there was a 
Probability that the generations who exiſted an- 


tecedent to the giving forth ſuch a revelation, 


were not in danger of falling into great and 


laſting miſery. If it ſhould ſeem probable 


(after "having compared the conduct as far as 
we are able, of thoſe who lived before this re- 
velation was given, with thoſe who really en- 

joyed it,) that the generations, to whom God 
did not reveal himſelf were not in ſuch dan- 
gerous circumſtances as thoſe were, to whom he 
did reveal himſelf; then in that caſe a revela- 


tion, which was Well atteſted, might be received 


as of divine authority; becauſe thoſe genera- 
tions, which paſſed away antecedent to ſuch a 
i revelation's taking place, were not in like cir- 
cumſtances with the other. But on the con- 


trary, if it ſhould appear to us upon en- 


quiry, that the generality of mankind have in 


all ages pretty near alike conducted themſelves, 
then it Will follow that if a non-univerſal re- 
velation indicates great partiality and defect of 


benevolence in the revealer, we cannot re- 
ceive any revelation, which has been, or which 
may be hereafter made to mankind, as di- 
vine, becauſe it ought to have been as uni- 
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648) 
verſal with reſpect to time as place. But 
although this enquiry is attended with many 
difficulties, yet it ſeems moſt probable that there 
has been and ſtill is, a very conſiderable diffe- 


rence between the conduct and behaviour of 


different nations; 2. e. that ſome nations have 


acted much more agreeably to the talents they 
have enjoyed than others have done; and if this 
be true, it will follow that a revelation | 15 not to 


be rejected merely on account of its non-univer- 


fality ;—becauſe all mankind are not in like 
circumſtances. _ | 
Upon the whole; if it is ; probable that there 


is agreat difference in the moral conduct and be- 


haviour of different nations; and if this difference 


renders them more or leſs obnoxious to the dif- 
pleaſure of God ; and conſequently their danger 


of falling into great and laſting miſery cannot be 
equal; and if we are not adequate judges With 
reſpect to the difference between the conduct 
of the ſeveral nations of the world: then it is 
moſt rational to believe ſuch a revelation to be 


from God, which is every way conſiſtent in its 
parts, is atteſted by miracles, and manifeſtly 
tends to ſure to all, who oenuinely embrace 


it, the higheſt and moſt permanent felicity, 
_ though it ſhould not be univerſal. 


G E C T. vin. 


A s in your XIth Section, you have given 


us a melancholy deſcription of the 
condition of the generality of mankind, in or- 
der to explode any revelation, which ſhould not 


be 
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* certain in themſelves. Page 73. 
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be made univerſal; fo in your XIIIch Section; 


you have laboured to render all human teſti- 
mony, in the caſe of miracles, abſolutely inſuffi- 
cient to beget a rational and well-grounded 


belief, by giving us ſuch a ſketch of the make 

of man, as would, if juſt, render every fact we 
are converſant about in life doubtful and un- 
certain even to our ſelves. If a man can ima- 
gine that he ſees and hears, feels, taſtes, and ſmells 
what in reality he does not; page 72: then he 
may alſo imagine that he does not ſee and hear; 
feel, taſte, and ſmell]; what in fact he does: For 
if the imagination can create, or ſeem to cre- 
ate ſuch ideas in the mind, as uſually are im- 


preſſed by ſenſible objects, it may alſo, for the 


fame reaſon, render the mind imperceptible of 
thoſe ideas, which we ſuppoſe naturally to take 
place from the impreſſions of ſenſible objects 5 
the conſequence of which is, that we can ne- 
ver be certain whether any ſuppoſed facts are 
real, or whether they are not the mere creatures 


of the imagination, tho' we ſhould be actually 
upon the ſpot. This, indeed, you fay, may ſome- 


times be the caſe when we are neither aſleep, 


in the height of a feyer, or in the depth of me- 


lancholy. The inſtance you give, is, © when 


« ſomething that is wonderful and ſurprizing 


_ « ftrikes the imagination ſtrongly, &c. then 
« the imagination ſometimes fo tar prevails, as 
© to miſlead the judgment, and men become 
<« as certain (with regard to the perſuaſion of 


e their own minds) of what is merely fictitious, 
« as they are of thoſe facts which arc real and 
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30 
+ That men may be ſo far diſordered either by 


a fever, who he or ſudden ſurprize, as not 
to be able, whilſt ſuch diſorders continue, to 
form juſt and regular conceptions of what may 
be preſented to them, as well as be liable to give 
real exiſtence to mere creatures of the imagina- 


tion, I can grant. But nevertheleſs, this obſer- 


vation ought not in juſtice to leflen our regards 
to the evidence of the truth of facts which we 
receive from our ſenſes, For as when a perſon 

is diſordered, as above, his judgment, while he 


is in that condition, is not to be depended upon 
by others, fo neither will he himſelf, when he 


is recovered from ſuch diſorders, lay any ſtreſs 


upon thoſe impreſſions which might ſeem to 


de made upon his mind, when it was in a diſ- 


ordered ſtate. Nay it is very often ſeen, that 
when a perſon is recovered from a violent ſur- 
prize, he does not retain any diſtinct impreſſions 


of what affected his 1 imagination when in that 
condition. 


However, altho your laſt cited obſervation 

Hs may be of ſome uſe in order to leſſen men's cre- 
dulity with reſpect to facts, which they might be 
ſpectators of when their minds were diſordered 


by ſurprize; yet it will not be ſufficient to raiſe 
any doubts in our minds of the reality of a ſeries 


of facts occaſionally performed before a great 
number of ſpectators ; becauſe when there are 
various facts performed at different times in the 


preſence of many perſons, it is next to impoſ- 


ible, by any contrivance imaginable, ſo to di- 
ſturb the imaginations of all preſent, as to pre- 
vent ſome among them from diſcovering che 

fraud, 
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fraud, if there was any; and conſequently we 
are in no great danger of * deception from 
that quarter. 


You add farther, <* That as men are thus ca- 
<« pable of miſleading themſelves, ſo ſometimes 
ce and under ſome circumſtances the deluſion is 
6“ catching. It is but to report to others what 


we imagine we ſee and hear, and they inſtant- 
* ly imagine that they ſee and hear the ſame 
things, exc.” pag. 73. To which I would re- 
ply thus: That if ever the above deluſion is catch- 


ing, it muſt be when perſons are fitly prepared 
to receive it; as thus: When a perſon's imagina- 


tion is diſordered, by the appearance of ſomething 


ſurpriſing in ſuch a manner, as that he imagines 


he ſees and hears what in reality he does not, 
then in order to ſpread this deluſion with ſucceſß, 


it is abſolutely neceſſary that ſome method ſhould | 
be taken to terrify the minds and diſorder the 
imaginations in the fame degree, of thoſe to 
whom he makes the report; for while nothing 
diſturbs the imagination, and the mind is pro- 
perly diſpoſed to receive impreſſions from the 


ſenſes, there is no poſfibility of catching the de- 


luſion. 


The time when the above deluſion is | catch 


ing, (you tell us) is © when a nation is threatned | 


« with a foreign invaſion, or when the 
« ple's fears are any otherways alarmed wah 
** the expectation of war; if one imagines that 


< he ſees armies fighting in the clouds, and if 
he reports it to others, then they are apt to 


« 1 that they ſee the ſame. Pag. 74. 
G2 7 


5a ] 
J apprehend that the preſent ſituation of af- 


fairs affords a very proper opportunity to make 
the experiment. That France will ſoon de- 


Clare war againſt England, is expected by ma- 


ny, the conſequences of which have, it is very 
evident, greatly alarmed the fears of ſome! 


And as there is no perſon more proper than 
your ſelf, it may perhaps be worth your while, to 
collect together a number of perſons who moſt 


dread ſuch a war, and report to them that you 


actually fee armies fighting in the clouds, no mat- 


ter whether youdo or not; and that you may have 


all neceſſary advantages, I would adviſe you to 


make the experiment when the ſky is diverſi- 


tied with moving clouds : You will then, I am 


perſuaded, be convinced, that notwithſtanding 


their fears of a foreign invaſion, they will pay 


but little regard to your aſſertions ; ; on the con- 
trary, they will be guided by their own ſenſes ; 


and perhaps you may be rewarded with ſuch 


Ecn{ures, as may not be much to your advan- 
tage. 

That reports have been ſpread that armies 
have been ſeen fighting in the clouds, is evident; 


to which I ſuppoſe you refer. But the whole 


of ſuch reports will amount to no more than 


this, that the clouds at that time underwent 
Fach transfigurations, as made them ſomewhar 


reſemble” armics engaged in war; but I never 


could learn that the :moſt credulocs ſpectators 5 
of thoſe appearances advanced their belief above 
a bare reſemblance of ſuch actions. And what 


N there 1s* ir. all this to render the teſtimony of 
Hur ſenſes uncertain with reſpect to miracles, 1 
i 
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[ 53 ] Fay 
am not able to diſcern, Therefore as you have 
not proved that our ſenſes are not to be truſted 


With reſpect to miracles, when our minds are 


properly diſpoſed to receive impreſſions from 


without; and as men are generally prone to cor- 
rect any falſe or imaginary impreſſions which 
they may have received when the mind was 


diſordered, as ſoon as they are capable of exer- 
_ cifing regularly their mental capacities ; it fol- 
lows, that what you have advanced on this 
head can be of no manner of 1 importance in the 
preſent argument, 


You have made a tranſition, pag. 74. from 


ſuch facts, which we our ſelves are ſuppoſed to 
be witneſſes of, to ſuch, which may be conſi- 
dered as miraculous from the report of others: 


Where you obſerve, that if the ſtory of them 
has paſſed thro ſeveral hands, this muſt render 
thoſe facts more uncertain. _ 

This your conclufion will, I d by 


no means follow : For ſhould it be granted, then 
it is evident that the fewer hands a narrative 


paſſes thro', the ſtronger will be the evidence for 
the truth thereof; and conſequently, by parity of 
reaſoning, the evidence to the truth of a fact 


muſt be ſtrongeſt, when we receive the report 
but from one perſon only. Now when a re- 
port has paſſed thro' ſeveral hands, without any 


variation, then it may be juſtly preſumed, that 
if the fact reported had not really been effected, 


ſome among them would have been diſpoſed 
and able to detect the fallacy ; and conſequently 
the probability of the truth of ſuch a fact muſt 


— be greater, than if the report had pow thro' 


but 
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ſons be diſpoſed to make ſuch a foruuny, as the 
nature of the caſe required, 


The reaſon which you ſeem to give for your 


above afſertion is as follows: For though we 
may be aſſured of our own honeſty and in- 


te tegrity, with regard to the point in hand, 


< yet we cannot be alike aſſured of the hone- 
* ſty and integrity of other men.” 4g 75: 
This I grant. But does that prove + 


is the more uncertain for having been reported 


by ſeveral, or many perſons ? 


When the truth of a fact is atteſted Ra few per- 


ſons, a ſuſpicion may ariſe, that thoſe perſons | 
were ſome way or other prompted on to ſpread 


the report for the ſake of intereſt, or they might 


not be qualified to make an exact ſcrutiny into 


the reality of ſuch a report; but when many 
Perſons, of different capacities, intereſts and opi- 
nions, ſhall report the ſame thing, then the a- 


forementioned ſuſpicion will be comparatively 
groundleſs, becauſe it is not ſo likely that many 


perſons ſhould conſpire together to atteſt a 
falſhood, as that a few ſhould; and becauſe it 


is highly probable that if the report of ſuch facts 
Was feld, ſome among them would be both 


able and willing to detect the fraud. Again, 
when the truth of a fact is atteſted by ſeveral 


perſons, who from the beſt account we can 


get of their capacities and conduct appear to 
be too ſagacious to be deceived, as well as too 


conſcientious to invent and carry on a deception; 


and if it ſhould alſo appear that no one of theſe 
nr were ever known to — what they had 


YEE | before 


but few hands, who might not for many rea- 
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1 
before aſſerted, with reſpectto facts ſaid to be done, 


(a common caſe where many perſons are intruſted 


with a ſecret;) if facts reported by ſuch perſons 


ſhould be believed and reported likewiſe by their 


contemporaries, who many of them had capa- 
city to expoſe the combination, if there was any; 
and if the ſame reports ſhould without any va- 


riation be handed down from age to age: 
When this is the caſe, the evidence of the 


truth of ſuch reports will be ſtronger, than if 
ſuch reports had paſſed thro', comparatively, but 
few hands, For tho', as you ſay, page 75. 
The getting and preſerving worldly wealth,&c. 
are not the only ſprings from which diffimu- 


cc 


c lation and impoſitions may ariſe, ſeeing men 
cc 


have other paſſions which excite as ſtrongly, 
and perhaps, to perſons of ſome tempers and 


_« conſtitutions, more ſtrongly than theſe :” Vet 
when the fame facts are reported as true by 


ſome, whoſe chief views are intereſt, by others 
whoſe motives are imaginary glory and applauſe, 


and by others who are excited thereto from an 


un-adulterated love of truth; when this is the 
caſe, we cannot juſtly conclude any thing againſt 
the truth of ſuch reports, merely becauſe ſome 


men may make truth and religion ſubſervient 


to the gratification of their preſent, and ſeveral, 


| Intereſts and deſires, The facts themſelves may 
nevertheleſs be true, tho' they are reported by 
perſons of different complexion, and who are 
conſequently diſpoſed to act from different, nay, 

| ſometimes, oppoſite principles. : 


. To conclude this Section. I cannot diſcern 


that facts become the more uncertain, i. e. are 
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1 
eG. to be regarded as true by us, for having 


paſſed through different hands, when the account 
of ſuch facts is tranſmitted to us without variation, 
and alſo exactly agrees with the reports of thoſe, 
who affirm themſelves to have been eye-wit- | 


neſles thereof. 


$ ECT, IN. 


T Aving 3 in the precedent Section remarked 
upon what you have offered, with re- 
2 to the deceptions which may take place 


from the ſenſes, and imagination; and having 


likewiſe hinted at the regard we ought to pay 


to the truth of facts, the report of which has 


paſſed thro ſeveral hands; I ſhall take up this, 


in ſuggeſting a few caſes, the circumſtances of 
- which either ſtrengthen or. weaken our belief 
of the truth thereof, Whether any, or all of 
them are applicable to the revelation of Feſirs 
Chriſt, (tor I do not pretend to have no views to 


that diſpenſation in this diſcourſe) er ons 
muſt judge for himſelf. _ 


Should there appear among us, perſons poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſuppoſed miracle-working power, 
which power they ſhould frequently exerciſe, 
not in the dark, or in a corner, or before two 
or three witneſſes; ; but in the preſence of great 
numbers caſually aſſembled, as opportunity 
might offer; the reports which ſuch per- 
ſons, at different times, would make concern- 
ing the miracles which they ſaw, or imagined 
they faw performed, would naturally raiſe and 
_ excite the curioſity of perſons of ſagacity and 


— 8 


_ . 
penetration (ſhould there be none preſent, Which 
An hardly be ſuppoſed among a great number) 
not only to make the moſt exact ſcrutiny into 
the circumſtances of facts already paſt, but alſo 
to endeavour to be preſent at the performing of 
ſome future ones (more eſpecially if they found 
that the reports of ſuch facts gained reputation, 
; and that the populace were like to be capti- 
; 55 vated thereby) in order that they might exert 
ö their utmoſt {kill to prevent deception if there 
was any. When this is the caſe, it is next to 
impoſſible to continue a fraud, and conſequently 
the evidence for the truth of ſuch miracles will 
* rite exceeding high; , 


; If all the perſons, who teſtify the truth of 
i ſuch facts, are likely to be gainers, ſhould ſuch 
i reports be credited, then a ſuſpicion may ariſe, 
0 * that they are engaged in a defence of thoſe 
facts, merely from mercenary expectations; 
EH and conſequently the degree of credibility in 
ö ſuch a cafe will be very low : But if, on 
= the other hand, it ſhould appear, that there are 
many who vindicate the truth of the fame 
facts, who are ſo far from acting upon merce- 
nary principles, that they are manifeſt ſufferers 
F 


EA for ſpreading ſuch reports; and if many of thoſe 
Who report the truth of ſuch facts do neverthe- 
leſs reject the doctrines which are taught by ſuch 
miracle-workers, with maniteit indications of 
the moſt inve:erate prejudices ; then the proba- 
bility of the truth of ſuch reports will rite very 
high in the opinion of impart] perſons. For 
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(58) 
tho it ſhould be granted that ſome men have. 
« paſſions, which excite as ſtrongly,” and, per- 
“ haps, to perſons of ſome tempers, and conſti- 
tions, more ſtrongly, than the defire of get- 
« ting, and preſerving worldly wealth, and 
< the ſecuring life with its enjoyments :” * Yet 
when the fame facts, which are reported as 
true by perſons of ſuch a complexion, are al- 
ſo reported as true by others, who no ways 
concern themſelves therein, but only as ſpecta- 
tors and reporters 3 and, who tho' they are con- 

vinced of the facts, yet nevertheleſs oppoſe the 
workers thereof, with all their power and in- 
tereſt; then tho ſome men may be actuated by 
principles different from, or oppoſite to the 
views of worldly gain, yet theſe cannot be 1 in- 
fluenced by either. Again, 
Facts, ſaid to be miraculous, may be per- 
formed among an enſlaved people, ſtrongly poſ- 
ſeſſed with a belief that God would ſo far eſpouſe 
their cauſe, as to ſend them a mighty con- 
queror and deliverer, who, after having reſcued 
them from their oppreſlors, ſhould rule over 
them as their king. Should a perſon make his 
appearance, and that a very deſpicable one, a- 
mong a people thus circumſtanced and preju- 
diced, declaring himſelf to be the very King 
which they expected, yet inſinuating that hi = 
kingdom was not of this world, by which the 
_ greateſt part of them ſhould diſown and rec - 
Him as their ſaviour and deliverer, yet never- 


theleſs 
See Page 75. 


= 
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theleſs be convinced that the wonders he per 


formed were really miraculous, and report them 
as ſuch; the evidence in favour of the truth 
of ſuch facts will be liable to very little ob- 


jection, For in ſuch a caſe men from their 
prejudices, and abortive expectations, would be 


very TY mgly excited, (if not for the ſake of 
cr 


truth) utinize into the nature of the 


facts e ee with a moſt ardent deſire of 
proving the perſon who performs them thro' 


the whole of his conduct an Impoſtor : And 
if ever this happens when a whole nation is 


concerned, it is next to impoſſible that a fraud | 
ſhould eſcape their notice. — Again, 


A man may be reported to have done ſeveral 
wonders of the ſame kind, with very little or 
no variation of circumſtances, and which may 


be expreſſive of nothing more than mere power: 


and the ſpectators mi y be placed by the operator 
fo, as that they ſhall not Have a proper medi- 
um thro which to ſurvey the performance to 
advantage: Or the wonders ſaid to be performed 
may be ſuch as have no ſimilitude one to ano- 


ther, and may alſo have a manifeſt tendency to 


e in the ſpectators univerſal charity, bene 
volence, and mercy, and may alſo be performed 


without any apparatus, the ſpectators ſituating 


themſelves as they pleaſe. The former of f thele 
weakens, and the Jatter very much ſtrengthens, 


the credibility of ſuch reports. Again, 


C 


(60) 


A man may ſpread a report abroad, that 


at ſuch a time and place he intends, by a 
word ſpeaking, to reſtore fight to one who 
was born blind, or by the ſame means to 
heal a pcrion, who was lame from his 
birth: Or, he may without any previous 

notice, as Occaſion may offer, reſtore ſight 
to the former, and heal the latter, ſuch 
who were univerſally known to be in thoſe 
circumſtances, by the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhocd where ſuch facts are ſaid to 


have been performed. The former of theſe 


caſes, it is eaſy to ſee, may admit of a fraud 


by confederacy, whereas, in the latter caſe, 


it is abſolutely impoſſible. Again, 


| Various lack, or miracles, may be did to 
have been performed by the fame perſon, | 


the circumſtances of which may ſeem great- 


Iy to differ in their degrees of credibility z 
ſome of them may be performed in the pre- 


ſence of friends only, being intended more 
immediately for their benefit; which cir- 
cumſtance may be thought to weaken 
the evidence for the truth of ſuch facts. 
The power exerciſed in working ſome 
of them may ſeem to approach ſo near, 


as not, with certainty, to be diſtinguiſhable 


from the natural and inherent power 
_ and ability of mankind; and this alſo may 


be thought to weaken the proof of ſuch 
facts being truly miraculous. Others, and 


thoſe the far greater number, being deſigned 
3 NI mms „„ 
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for more general notice and advantage, may 
be performed in the preſence of a promi 


cuous multitude caſually aſſembled; and the 
power put forth may e ſuſpend, or 


invert, the eſtabliſhed laws of the natural 
world. When this is the caſe, with reſpect 
to a ſeries of facts, ſaid to be miraculous, 
formed by the "fame hand, it will fol- 
w, that the credibility of ſuch facts being 


truly miraculous will by no means be 


weakened by the ſeeming dubious circum- 


ſtances, which may attend ſome of them; 


ſceing the circumſtances which belong to 


others, and thoſe far more in number, 
render it impoſlible that they ſhould be 
effected by any power inferiour to divine. 
For tho' divine power may not be ſo con- 
ſpicuouſſy diſplayed in one fact or miracle, 


as it may be in another, which from the 
nature of things wil! ever be the caſe; yet it 
is very abſurd to imagine, that a perſon Who 
is poſſeſſed of a genuine miracle-working 
power, ſhould make any attempts to counter- 
feit ſuch power; becauſe he muſt know 
that ſhould he once be detected, it would be 


next to impoſlible for him to eradicate 


the prejudices which the people would 
have juſtly entertained againſt him; and con- 
ſequently ſhould he afterwards perform real 


' miracles, they would make but very faint, 


it any, impreſſions upon the minds of the = 
PEuRes, Seeing, then, that miracles in 


the 
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the nature of things will not alike diſ- 
play divine power, ſome of them leaving not 
the leaſt doubt in the mind, while others 
are not equally convincing; and as it is 
preſumed that no perſon would counterfeit a 
miracle that was able to effect a real one; fo. 
ſome think, that what ſome miracles, from the 
peculiar circumſtances belonging to them, 
may ſeem to want in order to prove them 
to be divine, may be rationally enough tranſ- 
| ferred to them from thoſe miracles, the cir- 


cumſtances of which evidently demonſtrate 
their n 


SECT. X 


Shall conclude theſe remarks, with a few 
obſervations upon the ſurpriſing miracle 
{aid to be performed in the Sevennes, as at- 
teſted by John Cavalier of Sauve, on Ja- 
mary 31, 1706, at London ; taken from 
Mr. Lacy's Book, entitled, I Cry from the 
Deſert, &c. which miracle, you have ſeem- 
ingly oppoſed to that of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt : Upon which account, I ſhall exhibit | 
the ſeveral ways in which a fraud may poſ- 
ſibly be ſuppoſed to be carried on in either 
caſe : by which method it will be ſeen, 


_ which of the two ſuppoſed miracles deſerves 
moſt 0 be e 


Previous 


9 * 
1 
mY 
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Previous to which, I would obſerve, 1 * 
That as our belief of ethic of theſe miracles 


may be thought pretty much to depend upon 


the ability, and honeſty of the relaters ; 
fo I ſhall pay no regard to one above the other 


in thoſe reſpects. 


2dly, It muſt, I think, be admitted that 
among the number of people, who either ſaw, 
or ſuppoſed they faw, Mr. Clary in the flames, 4 
or that ſaw, or believed they ſaw, Christ alive 


after his crucifixion, much the greater num- 


ber of them were not let into the nature of 
the fraud intended to be perpetrated, if there 
was any; for to ſuppoſe that any deception 
can be ſucceſsfully carried on, where ſo ma- 
ny perſons are let into the ſecret, is very ab- 
ſurd, and ſuch conduct would 0 FORE great 


want of capacity and Ignorance of human 


nature in the firſt contrivers of ſuch de- 
ceptions. 


We muſt hed homes that if the two 


aforeſaid miracles were not real, that the ſe- 
cret thereof lay but in few hands; or however, 


that there were many perſons whoſe ſenſes it 


was neceſſary to deceive, in order that the re- 
port might be confidently ſpread abroad to ad- 


vantage. 
Let us then examine what method could poſ- 


ſibly be taken, in each caſe, by thoſe who were 


privy to the fraud, if there was any, in order 
that they might deceive thoſe who were not 


privy thereto, 1/, Let us conſider the caſe of 


Mr. Clary. He, as the narrative of his friends 


in 


2 


_ - 
Fd 
a l 
1741 
> 
+ 
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Ai us; was in the midſt of a fire, kindled 
for that purpoſe by themſelves, at leaſt 4 
uarter of an hour ; after which be came 
Arth wichout the leaſt hurt. If this was 
a fraud, let us ſee how it might be carried 
on. It would be prepoſterous in me to ſug- 
geſt this as one way, vig. that the 3 | 
minds were diſordered in ſuch a manner by 
the terrifying apprehenſions of the fiery tri 
that they really imagin'd they ſaw what in fac 
they did not, having already offered ſomething; 
againſt the probability of deception from that 
quarter; though this circumſtance may poſ- 
ſibly render your belief of this miracle ſome- 
thing difficult upon your own principles; 
while the ſame ground of diſtruſt cannot 
tak. place with reſpect to the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, becauſe we know of nothing that in- 
tervened, between his crucifixion and ſuppoſed 
reſurreQion, that had any tendency to diforder 
the imagination in the manner above ſpecified. 
There are but two ways that I know of, 
by which a fraud in the preſent caſe could 
be committed; but whether they are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhake the credit of the miracle, 1 
am not about to determine. = 
Ihe 1/ is, the ſpectators might be 10 * 
tuated, and the ſmoke ſo driven by the wind, 
the advantage of which might be taken, as 
that Clary might ſeem to them to be in, 
when in fact he was on the other ſide, the 
fire. The narrative, indeed, Hays, that the aſ- 
kmbly. made a circle round che fire; but this 
ought 
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n not to be regarded in the preſent caſe; 
for thoſe who will carry on a deception, will 
not refuſe to confirm it as true, by falle al- 
ſertions. 

But upon a ale ISS that the narrative 


is true in this particular, and that every 


perſon was ſo ſituated as that a fraud of that 
kind could not have been carried on without 
being detected: then 2dly, 

As I my ſelf, together with ſome hun- 


dreds, have ſeen theforce of fire reſiſted with- 


out any injury received ; and that by one, 


who only procured a few pence by the ex- 


ploit, by applying a certain preparation to the 
part upon which the experiment was to te 


tried: As this is a well-known caſe, it muſt 


greatly leſſen the credit of the aforeſaid 


miracle, becauſe there is no difficulty of 


coming at the ſame ſecret. To which I will 
only add, that though the narrative mentions 


a quarter of an hour in which Clary was ii 


the flames, yet it is only by computation; 


, and the concern. the author of the ſald 


narrative, allowing his veracity, : nuſt neceſſa- 
rily be in at the awful ſpectacle, (which ge- 
nerally makes the time ſcem much longer 


than it really is,) may reaſonably reduce it to 
ten minutes at moſt. Farther, 


It may not be amiſs to obſerve, | that Mr. 


Coat ordered wood to be got immedi.tely 


tor a pile, which when they had got tog. 
1 weer : 
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ther, confiſting a large as well as nmel 


ſticks, and had heaped them up, Clary put 


himſelf upon the top of the faid pile. A few 
_ remarks upon this part of the narrative ſeem 
neceſſary. 

Firſt, If more than a few ſticks compoſed 
this pile, then ſome will not eafily be brought 


to believe that it was conſumed within fo lit- 


tle time as a quarter of an hour, And, 


24ly, As the voucher gives the materials of 


which this fire was made the name of a pile, 


and tells us likewiſe that the top therefore ſup- 


ported Clary, it neceſſarily ſuppoſes that the 


ſaid pile was erected methodically, and alſo 


that it was of ſome moderate height: For 


had it been thrown together in a confuſed 
manner, Clary could not have ſtood faſt upon 
the top; and had it contained only a few 
ſticks, which muſt have been the caſe, if 


they were conſumed in a quarter of an hour, 
then there would have been no need of di 


ſtinguiſhing the top from any other part 


thereof, ſeeing no part of ſuch a ſmall quan- 
tity could well deſerve that diſtinction. 


Farther, 3dly, That this pile was not a very | 


ſmall one, is evident from the narrative itſelf; 
"mor though Clary had placed himſelf upon 
the top of it, yet we are told, that, every 


© one in the aſſembly might ſee 3 fand 
ſurrounded with flames that roſe much a- 


15 bove his head,” Flad nas been fituated 


at 
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at the bottom of the dle, a ſmaller quantity 


of wood might have had this effect. The 
Narrative farther informs us, -that he did not 
come out of the fire, till the wood was quite 
ſpent ; yet this all was within the compaſs 
of 7 minutes. The enquiry neceffary 
from all this is, whether a quantity of wood 
Capable of ſupporting a man on its top, and 
_ deſerving the name of a pile, could pothibly 
be conſumed in fo ſhort a time as a quarter 
of an hour? But that I ſhall leave to others 
to determine, and proceed with the ſame free- _ 
dom to take a view of ſome of the circum- 
ſtances of Chriſt's reſurrection, in order to 
ſee whether a fraud is — probable in that 5 


caſe a8 in the other. 


-:-— And here I would beg leave to — what 
I have offer'd above; that in this, as well as 
in the caſe of Clary, ſome are 3 others 
are deceived. What method then muſt the 
Apoſtles of Chriſt have perſued, who, no 
doubt of it, were firſt privy to the fraud, if 


it was one, in order to deceive the ſenſes "of 


thoſe who where not privy thereto ? 
There appear to me, at preſent, but two 


ways of doing this, though but one of them 
is properly a deception of the Apoſtles. The 
flkrſt is, that Chriſt might poſſibly have ſur- 
Vived his crucifixion, which unexpected event 
might prompt him on to feign a refurrection, 


though he never was in the ſtate of the 


dead, and ſo deceive all his followers in gene- 
1 1 ral; | 
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ral; for it is not to be ſuppoſed chat if this 


was the caſe, he would diſcloſe the ſecret to 7 


any. 

Let us confider how far this is a probable 
caſe. Clary s fire indeed was kindled by 
his own direction, and that among friends: 


Our LoRD was hung upon a croſs by, and in 
the midſt of, his moſt 1 inveterate, and avowed 


enemies, who, no doubt of i it, in order to ſa- 
tiate their malice and revenge, would take 


ſufficient care to ſee him expire. To which, 


if we add the manner of crucifying male- 


factors in uſe at that time, which is too well 


| known to need a deſcription; ; then the en- 


quiry is, whether it is probable, the aforeſaid 


ecm e conſidered, that our LoRD could 
ſurvive his crucifixion. - 


But if it ſhould be thought moſt pro- 


bable that Chriſt really expired upon the 


<roſs, then it was neceſſary, after they had 
ſufficiently prevented his dead body from be- 
ing diſcovered, to procure ſome perſon capa- 
ble of perſonating the deceaſed, ſo as to de- 


ceive numbers to whom he was perfectly 


known; and not only ſo, but alſo to coun- 


terfeit the wounds both in hands and wet, - 
which were made in the hands and feet 
of Chriſt; becauſe it might naturally be 
preſumed, that one or another among them 


would have curioſity enough | to make a 
ktrict . | 


Whe. 


[6] 


Whether in either of theſe two caſes, there 


is any, even the leaſt degree of probability, 


that a fraud could be ſucceſsfully carried 


on, is left to the judgment of others to de- 
termine, 


Thus, Sir, I ne taken the liberty to 


remark with the utmoſt freedom, upon 
what ſeems to me to be of the moſt impor- 
tance in your late diſcourſe of miracles. 


In which, if I have offered any thing where- 


by the truth, which I hope we are both in 
queſt of, may be more eaſily diſcerned, I 1 


am perſuaded that it will meet with your 
approbation ; but if not, yet as I am con- 


ſcious that I have advanced nothing but what 
at preſent appears to me with ſufhcient evi- 
dence, I ſhall reſt ſatisfied in Ong meant 


well. 
Jam, S I R, 
Nurs, &c. 
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New Verſion uf St. Matthews Go- 
\ fpel; with ſelect Notes, wherein the 
Verfion is vindicated ; and the Senſes, Pu- 
rity of ſeveral Words and Expreſſions in the 
5 Eg inal are ſettled, and illuſtrated from Au- 
+ thors of eſtabliſh'd Credit. To which is 
added, a Review of Dr, Mill's Notes on 
this Goſ pel, correcting that great Man's 
many Miſtakes and Errors, and 11 
his Omiſſions. By Daniel Scot, J. U 
Nies za 
Hermanni Boerhaave SYEIOAO TI kn, 
| ſeu Oeconomia Animalis, Areis Tabulis „ 
eleganter inſculptis, illuſtrata: In quibus, hu- 
mani corporis partes, dilucide & diſtincte ex- 
hibentur. Price 11. 18. 
A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtles : 
of St. Paul to the Coloſſians, Philippians, 
and Hebrews, after the manner of Mr. Locke. 
M To which are annex d, ſeveral critical Diſſer- 
tations on particular Texts of Scripture. By 
5 thelate Reverend Mr. James Pierce of Exon, 
5 The Second Edition. Price 168. 5 
A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Revela- 
tion of St. John; with large Hiſtorical Ob- 
ſervations, and a Preface giving an Account 
of the Dean and Ute of this Book 3 ; with a 
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of the Hebrews. In which the true Deſigns 
and Nature of their Government are & 


plain d. The Juſtice, Wiſdom and Good 
neſs of the Molaical Conſtitutions are vindi- 


cated. In particular, from ſome late, unfair 


and falſe Repreſentations of them in che Mo- 


ral Philoſopher. By Moſes Lowman. . 


The Principles of Moral Philoſophy. An 


Eequiry into the wiſe and good Government 
of the Moral World. In which the Conti- 


nuance of good Adminiſtration, and due Care 
about Virtue for ever, is inferr'd from preſent 
Order in all Things, in that Part chiefly where 
Virtue is concerned. By George Turnbul, 
LL. D. Price 6s .: 
The Principles of Chriſtian Philoſophy ; ; or, 


the Chriſtian Doctrine concerning Providence, 


Virtue, anda future State, proved to be per- 


fectly agreeable to the Principles of Moral 
Fart) „ 


The curious and uſeful Sermons * * Re- 
wirnd Mr. James Foſter. The Fourth Edi- 
tion, 2 Vol. 8vo. Price 10s. = 
The fame Gentleman's Defence of the UG 
fulneſs, Truth, and Excellency of the Chri- 

ſtian Revelation, in anſwer to Chriſtianity a8 
old as the Creation. 30 Edit. Price 35s. 
His Three Letters to 55 Stebbing on the 
Subject of TOM: 3 30 | Edu Price 28. 6d. 
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